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• Tbstatt out aiscussion today I should like to present the^outlinfes 

for d^nex curriculum, one based on the cqnsiderations, of the leam^ing^ ^ 

proce&s-^Both' from a motivational-afffect point of. irlew aB well as a 
cognitive one. ^ .The discussion ^las four, parts, going from an examiU.e of • 



a ^fiver-y ear-old child !s beha"vdor^,i^i..^^^ school to'' a general theory 
,of conversation. fhiS in "tu?n we will emb6d in still a larger theory of . 
^ social networks (a problenj we have recently given considerable attention) . 

The final rfemarks ar^ diriected ao a. cuxriculifin on" the -Abroad topic-of . 

* . . ^ , , ^ ' ^ \ " ^ ^^^^ " • ^ ^ 

"Teacher as * lover." • 

Sandra Watren , < , ' - . " , 



The brief description of a child's interaction with its teacher that 
follows Twill be considered within the general f ramBWork af the child s 
attainment of conversational skilJL. The dysfunctional as'pects of the 
fif^ ;Ghild*s "speech behavior \f±ll be seen as one part of a series of social 
; interaction difficulties. As such, this Example provides a concrete 

sefcting <d.thin which to ^demonstrate some of the general themes developed 
C5 , ■ in this paper. / , * ' . ' 

* Sandra, a' physically normal five-yearrold'^glirl, sits quietly at* a 
• . table wait::ing for 'her nursery school tfeacjie^ to^.b'ergin her lesson. ^ She ' 

watches as the teacher moves toward her but says 'nothing when her. teacher 

• . . ——4 i ^ fr-' r-. •■ fr—— ' : . " " 

': ' • • , - . _ \ ' , * 
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greets her.* *^*What would you like ta do this morning,"' the. teacher s*ays. No 
reply. 'Vouldryou like to look'at tlff3^ picture book?'^ no Ipnger is' looking 

^at either the Teacher* or the Rlcture,.book the .t6acher\as in her hand, lit- 
response to a second request for directed attention, (Isoklng at the book), 
^the child, finally turijs toward the t^acher-^still not thet -picture .book itself. 
Ask^d t>e question a second time, the child- finally says» ^^Yes** (still not 
^.opking at i±ie book before her). The teacher opens the book, and ^ tjirps to a 

.picture of an; autumn -scene — leaves of many colors. ""Show me the .refd leaves J* 
she-say^; Tt^e dlilTd'oniy loo^ks at the page When the teacher, ^pointing 

toward the book, directs the child^s attention-^ in that direction. VStio«r me 

* i <- \ ' 

the red^leayep" is_fiiially responded to correctly as the child points to the ^ 

' object in the book. / . ^, ^ _ ^ * • 

Try^ing t.o engage ^ the child stUl further .the teacher asks '^a^ 

red on my blouse^" Withbut lodfctng at the blouse the chilcj answers ''Yes/' 

(In fact, thWre.is red^on^ tife blpuse^O "Touch tlie^red part" requires thatjl. 

the child turn toward the teacher and look at :her -blduse. Aftei? some hesitation 

the .chil^d finally complies with the. request. To 'the final question,- "Do you ^ 

have i?ed on jrour shirt,-" the -child answers,,^ (^#ithout' looking)' "ftaxVin's" ^ ^ - * 

Jgirthday . (Today Is tier" four^-yearToW-bircrther birthday* y^l^ 





It appears that the* lack of language* ability in thi& jchild, 
of comprehension an<i:.^^ductioti, is embedded in an array of • social-interactive 
dysfunctions* In fact -this child was placed in ' this* nursery school settings 
because she was found to **be seriously, ne^l^cted by her mother. Inquiries, 
comments and 'replies are curtailed and for the most par.t absent. Perhaps 
the architectural support for verbal e^cchange that lies in more ^general forms 
of social focus anci attention have failed to develop because of her neglected 
background.. The qhild asks littI4 of the teacher, neither .information nor 
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affective support, and shows slgas of not comprel^n'ding the format of questionr 
answer interaction. , She fails to show sign? of knowing either (1) that 
questions require answers or (?) how to organize her behavioi: to anSweT • 
cprrectly (i.e., *to direct her attention toward the relevant aspects of her 
* envirbnment which can supply the answer)* When forcefully directed and 
shaped to produce a response, as, in the final question, she produces an 
answer but' it is irrelevant to the question.' ^ „ ' ' ' . 



It would seem, that for this child something of the essentia:^ nature and 

structure of 'language'as a social Instrument, one of exchange and interaction, 

. .ha% failed to develop. Given v her particular, history .of neglect, it is no 
' - ' ' \ • \ ' '* • ' ' 

wonder why speech J' in particular- speech 'having exchange function, remains , 

underdevelpped. Why use^ Interactive speech if its historical function tn 

"so.cial interaction is obscure? ^ ^ * . 

\ \ . > . • 

.Although we cannot r^constriict the development^ history > 

. we might speculate .that the -neglect of this child involved a whole spectrtm 

. of social experiences which impoverished a number of social sKills — of 

. <; * which conveirsation, is merely one . * 



Irf' our <:omments we-haveT]aip3ie4~JJiat^^^ an ©cample ^ 

\, of a conversation dysfunction, in particular the inability to cope with ' 
the qiieSrtii3H==ansjjrer format. Thi^ example, as* well as some recent data by^ 
^ ' K'. Bnpw (per:sonal^communi^ca^tion) and Lewis and Cherry (1977) on mother-. 

infant question asking, raisers some Interesting 'considerations concerning the 



origin of xiii^''^SjSs&^Vi^s^ comments are meant 

.to generate a , theory of the ontogeny of inquiry ^and while exciting in its 
ijirpllcatlon, it is necessary for lis to keep^in-mind its speculative nature. ^ 
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The question format of all the functional classification of utterarices 

has the unique function of eliciting a response and as such should be considered 

the form most related to conversation, that is, the exchange of behavior Vln 

this case , verbal^ between two people* This (|u^tion form is most common 

and functions in social contexts ^to elicit interaction* For exa^le, 

_i?hen„two ^adults in our culture meet,, a most commo n form^of greeting is ^ 

_ . . . ' 

"How are you?" — a question. True, an answer~'anSbuncing a headdche or some 

other disorder would elicit surprise — the question was not really meant to 

elicit an elaborate reply — it is nevertheless a question which does function 

to get the other person to respond** An even clearer example of the function 

of the question form can be seen when two adults who are not familiar with . 

each**other ai^e placed together, or even people who know each other but who have 

not seen each other for a long time. "What have you been doing late^?" 

"How is . . .?" "What's'' new? etc* If you think* of yourselves in this 

situation I 'think you will find that the number of questions asked by 

two people meeting represents an attempt to 4)j:oduce conversation. It is ^ 

our belief that this format, the prototjrpe of cojiversation, has its roots 

in earliest social interaction. ^ 

If one measi^res what mothers of infants do (K«, Snow, personal communicati#i) , 

^ i 

one finds that question asking is a very common activity. ». This is .surprising 
when we consider that in some sense the verbal form of questiwi is inappropriate 
foi the infant since it cannot process the verbal information. Several 
» factors, tiowever, indicate that it may not be as inappropriate as wd might 
^itially**%e3^ First, there is some evidence that at very early, ages 



tl)e infant is, in fact, s^naAt^^veto the question fotm; that is, questions 
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have a raised inflect^n and this raised' inflecirtlon is detectable (Ka^an &^ 
Lewis, 1965; Lieberman, 1967). Moi|^over, this'^raised inflection is 

9J ' .0 




exaggerated b^-^lie adult spejii5Br;.^e functi&n>^^^^^ is to produce a 

resppnse in the itifiantr^^^'-Qhservation of aotTi^T^S^i^QJtiuiactES^^ their in'fants 
indicates that the exaggerated quest! 

ending results in raising T!te*»a5aasal Ipvel of Qi^^l^t . The' t^i^ation 
of the arousal in a discharge such as coo4^g*<i5 smiling sei^es^^s^he answer 
to the caregiver's qtiestion. Let me give you an example. The mother is, 




changing the child bli^aTTstbletithere is zero degree facial looking— hath ^ 

looking at each other ' ^face^^^'T >pqwaered J:he infant^, 

says "Does tKaF feel goooood?" This question is repeatM^^l^^tefcimes with 
variations — and at the same time the mother displayi^a var^.ety of f^ 



^ich are somewhat exaggerated. Her tempo increases until tTte- 
liseKand the^^^fef^t^^Bfeaks intS^-a^>raa4j|£i»« This 

jues^tlbn .^ince ^o^events usually ^t^ke^ place- 
after ^he^JLnt^t^ response: (l)N4AenfBlt:h^r^^ questioned 
(2) most oft&i-sli|""=$implies"'^^ answerfortHe^t^^i^^ ''Yes it'^does," 



infant's arousal 



^rs to be the answer tc 



-she says. Notice thl 
ask 



It not unusual phenomenon where t 



the question, ^areful^^bservation, in' £ao^ 
eveals that>^e has been^^lrleJtOv^elJLcit^a^ afrswerTfrom the^ 

could not be ^ ^ei^bal response; nevertheless.it is\ 



course 



infant 



igi^ 



We" 



^cepts it as such, Nl^iis f^rm^ of question asking 
is quite common for mothers and their infants, . These eln?!;^ question, forms 
are now slowly belJag related to more formal linguistic acts, 
shown that starts and tetmlQations of questions in both mother and 12-we 

infants are related^ to the language ability of these same infants at tVo 

's desired socialization 



years (Freedle & Lewis, ^977) as well as to 
attempts (Lewis & Cherry, 1977) • 





, ^Although the conversational strucjture of questlc^j;^hswer continues 



throughout' infancy and early childhood, the behavio* suTjjsumed under this 

- . V ■ ^ • . T ~ : . 

activity change. The behavior repertoire changed as a function of the 
^e^^elopmental level of .>the infant-r-as^ it gets older it can perform more ^ 
acts and tl\ese acts become more ccpplex^as well, ad the change in the 
caregivers' rule foi^^racge ^tance of*\d >at constitutes an j^nswer or reply to 
-^e4r^question& (this ia turn of- cour-se-is-^ependent on the caregivers' 



perception of the child's cbang'ine skills) . 



Observation of <;he mother^s questioning behavior indicates, that 



initially almost ^y- response is a'^ceptaSle aa^ response. Within tTie 
first 18 months aroujsar discharge becomes less acteptable and infant 
responses such as orientation — looking at mother ^hai she asks a (flu^fiJf ion- 
id verbal respon^es--grunts to simple single word utt^ances — become 
igly preferred. Xhese^ responses are accepted asxSreplies which 
covary with .^fes4jnf olding skills of the child itself, i By ^o years of 



age the child appea^^'^ba.J^) recognize questions as opposed to directi^s 



given in a question format (Shat«s5j.975) . For example,' ''Jerry,, 

you but wj.ll you clpse 

the, door . (2) The child also knows that a true questloft^figrmat requires 




ticularly Interesting rule, "respond if 

^ather strange behavior in young preschool 

ound that if ^you ask a young child a questi<|n 
yjou get a reply w^iich has little to do with the question. This behavior 
can be explained if ye believe that the chil4 has overlearned the simple ni 
"respond if 'questioned." Pafenthetically,, this rulfe^arnlng may explain 
some of the unusual responses given when children s.belter^^*>4r6 questioned. 
To the question format an answer is needed and the ^{lild's answer o 



r 
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has less do with the question , itself than with the desire to^^oduce an 



.answer, resulting in a non sequitur j5r worse. By 24 i3K>nths, the cfiild's 
pxedominant reply is a verbal reswnse, even though nonverbal responses 
are still "being employed and wiJfiL continue through. adulthood. 

The final question-answer form chiefly involves the verbal mode but 
accompanying jJLt is usually yW.sual regard and facial expression, an' 
^ integration of tiie earlier modes of reply with the more cpguitively advanced 
^ skill t>f language. 



I 



Individual Differences , ^ " \ ^ ' ' 

- While the preceding discussion: attempts to develdp the growth of the 
question-answer format — from a nonverbal roL^a verbal Interaction— it mudt - 
^e recognizecpthat^^e rate, and ^ degree - of skill development in thf s ai;ea . 
4 is very much an Individ^ar^dif fer^ce. Before 'gjoing into the liscu^sion ^ 

'of indiyidttal differences, there are at least two, dimensiot^s of this 
""^^skdCll which should be considered: the rate or the .time of appeai:ance of the 
, * verbal use of qties^l^n-^ by adult an^ child an4 the degree of use 

or the amount of convere^-ion (number of utterances) which can be considered 

** *^ ^ . " 

,to be question-answering. 

V / * ^ 

If our aralysis .is correct, the 'most .effective source in* determining 
the rate and degre^^af this skill ^is the sogiab Environment . There are 
'large individual (fif feri^a^fe^in the development of feh^a^kill. 'Some;mothers 

if it dde^noe provide ' 

r 

clKLici to an* event t^i^g pl^ls^i^and as 
ontQ an^ugolng activity. ^ Other 

Individual djOKerences in this "format 
which v^^t5§c^ among ^adu^Vs in ' 




< \ 
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to which they are held/ -"The first premise we shali call intetpersoaal 
and reflects the person attitude toward other peo^le**^ If , one Wishes 
to b.e intes^active, to be reciprocal in interpersonal -^dealin^s^^ then the* 
question-ansVjer format -is ideal in ^rder to facilitate ^ this desire* Ifj. / 
however, one 4s not interested in the responses ^of another, tjhen^recipto^ty 
, is no£ necessary and behavior facilitating thi§ will be ignof^. People 
ustijally don't ask questions,^ t-hey are not _ interested or willing to hear 

' ^T—^ ^ 7 — ^ 

the opinions of others* 

* , ' >^ 

The second pretn1.se, more specifically related to the behavior towarc! 

children, is informational in nature. Why ask young children questipns~ 

or more broadly, why t;alk at "all — 4.f the child^cannot understSd'you? 

This premise, ^hen^is based on the view th^ any verb^alS interact ion with a 

^ . i i ^ : ^' . * ' 

yqung child is silly since it can do no gopd^ ihe drgariism is too immature 
to profit from it* Bqth these *premis^ seem to be operating, usually 
af/fecting group differences such as social claajT where Qne razia^find the 
mid,dle class muqh more likely to engage in question askii^g than the lower 
class (Cherry & Lewis* in press; ^inton, K^gan,"& Levine, 1971). 

One further group difference in this reg^d is of some interest, that 
of the difference between child-child and adult-child patterns of* speaking. 
We believe that adults are ^normally more likely to attempt to elicit d 
response from a child thah another « child; thus we should be more likely^ to 
find conversation, reciprocal and eXchang^^ behavior , around a single- theme,, 
to be^more^ic^ely'^to occur In adult-child than in child-child speech. ' 
. In our MigitiSi-^xample, highlighting 'ln4iyldualj differences, we see 
.In.Sdndra^s behavior a reta^d^ion' or failure to develop the appropriate 
, question-answer format. Har failjirfe>s^ay be in whati should' be called 
social,, cognition rather th^n co'gnitive dy«u|iptiort. This difference 




.and its lnjplications can best he understood if we first eS^lain the phrase 
social cognition." • , - • 

- ' ^ "•• - . . ' ' 

Social Cognition . - , / 

If we are to consider the possibilities of considering plans for a ' 
new curriculum, I think it necessary that we embed thie specific^comments In 
t-he broadest context. To do this we will talk about human naturie, underr! — 



can 



standing the risk in any discussion which reports to deal with sUch 
a broad conceptualization. > 

• It is our belief that language, social and .cognitive knpwledge are • 
interrelated and interde]^endent sinc^ all are aspects of the* pame- unified' 
development of the child (Lewis & Cherry, 1977). Indi^diials develop * 
social, language and cognitive knowledge in interaction with jeadh ,orther. 

Language, cognitive and social knowledge arfe not discrete domains but/ , 

— ' * ' * ' ^ 1 

are aspects' of the interact ipn "of individuals. 

t* — 
Within this unified framewo^lc an important developmental phenomenon 

be observed. In general, developmeiit from this unified framework is a 

gradual differentiation between tjie various 'domains. We ^would strongly , 

suppott a model jof. development in which change from a unified^ .highly * ' ^ 

interactive system to one which is differentiated and specialized occurs ^ 

as a function of age. We -envision such a, system as a tree, the ttunk 

being the unified and integrated system' of knowledge and the branches being_^' 

the separate areas, of knowledge, some of which ^re totally independent- ' - 

of others while others are still somewhat dependent. This 'specific model 

.^llows for both the integration of knowledge from a developmental perspective 

* » 

as well as a statement of functional independence as an ^end .product development 

• - • , . • *. » • 

10 ... • ' ■" ■ , 



Moreover it allows for a consideration pf what behaviors (ot skills) 
remain consistent of change and which undergo transformations. Consider 
linguistic knowledge as an example.' At first children understand the meaning' 
of a linguistic act only by attending to the occinrrence of that kct within a 
specific social context, ^at is, cogniti9n in general and language in. 
particular is embedded, in. a unified frame of knowledge. * Only with development 
'ip knowledge separable into its component parts. Thus for example, it is — ^ 
only later 'that t\ie cjilld is capable of understanding or producing 
language without its. emb^dedness in a social context. This movement 
from a .^nif ied and interlockl^fesiget of knowJ.edge into a large set of* 
specific, single and separate capacities is the hallmark of early development. 

We have assumed, the unified framework to be embedded in a social- - 
context. This assumption^ is based largely on our belief that the task and 
context ^of the infantas adaptation is to^ its social world (Lewis & Weinraub, 
1977). Without the skills and ability to prosper. withfii its framework, 
the newborn inf^t cannqt survive (BoWll?y, 1969). Moreover," much of its 
^fructure-^such as hemispheric differentiation foi? processing speech and 

non-spe60h ^sounds (Molfese,^ 1972)^as well as Its organization principle's 

*. ^ *» ' *> 

(Sander, V 1977^; Stern, 1974) may be constructed around its social world. 
Finally, mu'ch evidence is acctimulating that .the child's earliest knowledge 
i? organized around social information (McGurk & Lewis, 1974). It is our 
belief thaf^man is a social animal and it is witRin ^nd from" its social 
world that the skills uniquely human emerge. ^ . . ' 
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Teachert as Lover f • • », 

I hope that I have hi^xi able to convince you that, social behavior Is 
an essential dimension ^^nthe consideration of both what and how infants 
and* young children leami Ntobc early learning experience cannot be separated 
from the context of the experience and that context is a social one. One 
mighLt 'wish to'brbaden this analySfs to argue that learning in general may 
require a social^^ontext/ In a more traditional sense the learning 
experience must have a. socidemot^nal component in order for learning 
to occur. The teacher-leari^r relationship will be significant only to the 
degree that it is embedded within th^ social experience. Consider the 
parents-child as a teacher-student relationship, it must certainly b^ 
characterize^ as a learning experience in which learning is embedded within 
a rich fabric of ' socioemotional behavior. All Relationships, in which 
significant^ learning takes place, appear^ to' possess this complex fabric of 
^information exchange within a socioemotional context —lovers 'and siblings 
being examples that readily^come to mind. Ev^n more .formal learning situatt 
for example, an apprenticeship system — require that ^ the learners totally 
embed themselves within "the \*ole liffe of the teacher. Finally, even formal 
educatioi^al systems — those employing tutors — likewise embed formal learning 
situations within an interpersonal relationship* 

.We may have lost sight pf the importance 6f the teacher-student 
interpersonal relationship when we engaged in the system of public and free 
universal schooling. The present model of teacher-learner, on^ which can 
^ be viewed as' chief ly. an exchange of information^ would appear , to be derived 
from the public education requirement of teaching many children at the 
same time. Public education and t;he model it produces may be unique in 
that it separates the leiaming experience of the child from* the fabric ' of 

• .ig . . . 
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*the underlying social motivational systems* 

. We have attJ^pted to ddmoaastrrate that the/15i^^A^ce of the inter- ^ 
relatibnship of learning with the socioemotional co ni^q bct is develppmentally 
\B|itmd;. tl\e yoimger. the child the mor6 incapable, the organism is in sepalrating 



mtiom (an*d VA^ppnke) into its various domains..' We would argue as a 
g^eral^.-rlxle that tfxe younger the child the greater is the need to embed the^ 
learning experience within a social-emotional context. In fact, for the . 

verV young, as our exaii5>le of mother-infant question-answer djnplies', they ^ 

a 1 * 

'ar& inseparable'. . ^ . ^ 

. * * ' 

: , ^Individiial differences in learning ability may not be a fxmction of 
/some underlying dysfunction (although we cannot rule this out) but 
differences in learning within the context of what is to be learned. In 
£|^t, i^ may be the interaction of the mismatched learning situations and 
^ underlying dysfunctl^ thay may be the most debilitating- of all. For 
Wample,^a powerful social class difference (at least among certain groups^ 
may be the degree df adult or peer orientation. ;If poor children"iiave less ' 
adult and more peer orientation — a strilc|ng finding 4?epOTted by C. Brown 
in lMarichild in the Promised Land (19?1) — then learning differences when an 
adult is the teacher. may be due' to' the context of learning, not any 
uhd(er lying cognitive dysfunction (Lewis fr^Rq^enblum, 1975). 

We started our discussion ^th^^ ex^T^4fe=ag^ single child. To 



conclude I should like to return to her. If, up utftil this point, my 
comments have been unclear or if the implication for a new conceptual^iration 
of learning has escaped you (or nfe), perhaps the example of how we are - 
attempting to teach this child w,lll help to clarify some of my comments. 



Our first attempt» at teaching her was along mare traditional dimensions*. 
Since her language usage, concept attainment and general knowledge 9tore 
seemed inadequate, we thought to teach her colors, letters and those 
other skills which could help her in school. After two tnonths it 'was 
apparent that Sandra wasn't learning; she was making little progress 
in learning her colors and letters while the oth^er children were showing 
gain. Observation of th^ child within the learning situation confirmed 
' our earlier impressions.*^ Her behavior in the cl-assroom^ matched .What we 
saw when she was alone with the teacher. She did not selectively attend — 
the adult/was not a potent stimulus for her. She did not look or answer 
when the teacher asked questions, either to her or to the class" in general. • 
She did not ask questions^ She was not learning because she appeared to 
lack the skills for learning: she had to be taught how to learti! 

Our curriculum was designed to meet that need. . Sandra*^ behavior 
wasr remdLniscent of a young child's^ behavior who had not benefited from 
normal mother-infant interaction — there was no flow and reciprocity in 
her behavior (see Brazelton et al. , 1974, for example). We need to start 
a program of conversation, specifically the question-answer format. To this 
end, each day Sandra is given a 30-minute episode where her teacher, 
alone with her, engages in^ question asking behavior. The questions center 
around her ongoing activities, what she is feeling, and .on occasion what 
she has done or will do (these questions we have found less effective in 
eliciting responses). The question askfing occurs at a frequent level with 
an acceptable ans^Jer initially being a visual regard and selective 4 
attention response. No verbal response was initially required. Sandra^^s 
failure to produce a smile or visual regard to a question, elicits a repetiti 



of the question with the inclusidn of high and exaggerated inf^-ectipn* 
and facial expressidh. It is our hope to follow' this initial curriculum 
development with increased' usage of verbal response; this, however, will * 
only occur after we have established the conv^rsational/intei^actiojial skill. 

The curriculum developed for the child is only two months old. Great 
progress has been made in this initial phase. Question asking elicits 
sele^ctive attention and aj)propriate facial, expression. ' One and two'wotd 
replies are beginning' to emerge. Sandra appears happier, she is more; 
integrated into the activities of the nursery and she. shows increasing signs 
of reciprocal interaction within her social world. It reniarins to be seen' 
whether her deficit can be overcome through this procedute — ^more, it 
awaits further* testing to determine whether our formulation of 'social 
cognition dysfunction is a legitimate conceptualization. 

We believe that learning in general and some language acquisition t 
skills In particular,* linvplve the social environment of thjB child.- 
Moreover, it is our strong view that this interconnection between 

» *> * ' 

Competencies (social, cognitive, linguistic, etc.) changes as a function 
of ontogeny — the younjgfer j:he child the greater ^ the interrelatedness. 
The implication for dysfunctiogL^^^interventiou and curriculum development 
is broad. We' must come to understand the dimensions of the child^s woi;ld— 

we hold it to be social — and 'manipulate that world to effect theV .changes 

*• ' V * ' ' 

we think best. We have conceptualized the child's social, network - , » 



containin'g piarents, other adults and children as cQii^rising the context 
out of which later skills ate to .develop. ^It is this context which 
provides the prototype of mucji subsequent development. , 
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Footnofce 




- -The child iearhing literature is full of examples of this; -see 
for, example, Lewis, Wall and^ Aronfreed (1963) who slyjwed that first graders 
learned faster when .a social yersusr nons'ocial reinfor^er was used, but by 



the sixtH grade children 'showed little difference in their learning 
ability as a fundtion of the nature,^ of the reinforcer^ ,^ 



